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THE  BLUE  JAY. 


The  official  organ  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  continued,  in  loving 
memory  of  the  founder,  our  first  President  and  Editor,  the  late  Isabel  M. 
Priestly. 

Editor  -  C .  C .  Shaw. 

•  Associate  Editors. 

Maurice  G.  Street,  Nipavr in.  Ornithology 
Lloyd  T.  Carmichael,  Regina*  Botany 
Lloyd  0,  Peterson,  Indian  Head,  Entomology 
Fred  G.  Bard,  Regina,  Provincial  Muee'Otfl 
William  Fuller,  Saskatoon,  Mammals 

Officers 


Honorary  President:  His  Honour  L.  T.  McKim,  Melfort 
President  Cliff  Shaw  Directors  F.  Langstaff 

Vice-President  W,  J,  McDonald  A,  E«  Smith 

Pauline  Summers,  D.  R.  Ball 

34  Sixth  Ave.,  Yorkton  Mrs.  C.  Wig&ley 


Secretary 


Y.NcH.S,  Notes 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society. was  held. in  the 
Council  Chambers  of  the  City  Hall,  October  30.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  Fall  season  and  business  for  the  evening  centered  around 
the  election  of  officers  and  the  reading  of  the  yearly  reports. 


Re-elected  to  office  were:  Hon.  President  His  Honour  L.  T.  McKim  of. 
Melfort,  Cliff  Shaw,  President,  W.  J.  McDonald,  Vice-President,  Miss  Pauline 
Summers,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Directors,  A,  E.  Smith  and  F.  Langstaff. 
Mrs.  C.  WigYLey  and  D.  R.  Ball  were  elected  as  directors  replacing  Mr,  F. 
Forman  and  Mr,  Jack  Brownlee  who  left  Yorkton  during  the  summer. 


The  secretary’s  report  showed  the  Society  to  have  enjoyed  a  favorable 
year  during  1946-47,  both  in  activities  and  from  a  financial  point  of  vi-ew 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Associate  Editors  of  the  "Blue  Jay 
and  to  the  Provincial  museum  for  their  co-operation  in  makinfe  it  possible 
to  continue  publication  of  the  magazine. 


Four  films  obtained  from  the  Yorkton  Film  Council  were  shown  at  the 
meeting  by  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  member  of  the  society,  Otto  J.  . 
Thorleifson.  The  films  were  "The  American  Eider  Duck,"  "The  Fur  Trade  m 
Canada,"  "Vegetable  Insects"  and  "River  of  Canada." 


The  November  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  November  18,  created  a 
precedent  in  that  there  was  such  a  large  attendance  the  seating  accommodation 
of  the  Council  Chambers  was  inadequate/.  Special  permission  was  obtained  o 
use  the  City  Hall  auditorium  and  even  then,  a  few  people  found  only  standing 
room  available. 
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Y.N.H.S.  Notes  (continued) 


Reason  for  the  large  attendance  was  a  "Museum  Night"  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  History  Society,  All  material  donated  to  the  future  Yorkton  museum, 
together  with  private  hobby  collections,  was  placed  on  display. 

Following  the  showing  of  four  films,  dealing  with  museum  work,  the 
audience  returned  to  the  council  chambers  to  see  the  exhibits  on  display. 

Attending  this  meeting  were  members  of  the  recently  organized  "Natural 
Science  Club"  from  the  Yorkton  Collegiate  Institute  and  students  from  a  number 
of  the  public  schools. 

If  the  large  attendance  was  indicative  of  public  interest  in  museum  work, 
the  new  venture  has  assurance  of  success. 


BIRD  NOTES 


Reports  of  eagles  having  been  seen,  usually  during  the  Fall  months,  are 
not  uncommon.  The  majority  of  these  appear  to  be  immature  Golden  Eagles, 
that  wander  eastwards  from  their  breeding  range  in  the  mountains  of  the  west. 
Immature  Golden  Eagles  are  dark  brownish  birds  with  white  tails  that  are 
more  or  less  broadly  tipped  with  black.  This  black  band  broadens,  until, 
in  adult  plumage  only  the  base  of  the  tail  is  white.  This  largely  white  tail 
of  the  immature  Golden  often  gives  rise  to  their  being  misidentified  as 
Bald  Eagles.  Adults  of  the  latter  species,  however,  have  a  white  head  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  white  tail.  The  immature  Bald  Eagle  lacks  the  white  head  of  the 
adult  and  has  a  dark  tail,  lightening  to  white  at  the  base.  In  the  hand, 
the  immatures  are  easily  identified;  the  legs  of  the  Golden  being  feathered 
to  the  toes,  while  the  Bald  Eagle  has  bare  tarsi, 

C.  Stuart  Francis,  Torch  River,  writes  -  "We  had  an  excellent  observation 
of  a  Bald  Eagle  on  November  7th,  as  it  soared  over  our  house,  its  white  head 
and  tail  showing  up  very  plainly."  Steve  Waycheshen  reports  having  seen  his 
first  Bald  Ea&le,  for  the  High  Hill  district,  on  July  31* 

Gustave  J.  Yakie  noted  a  Golden  Eagle  at  Sandwith  on  October  13,  while 
at  Nipawin,  also  on  October  13th,  Mr.  Henry  Grandfield,  xvith  the  aid  of  the 
family  dog,  killed  a  small  immature  Golden  that  had  attacked  his  domestic 
chickens.  This  eagle,  while  attempting  to  carry  away  its  prey,  was  attacked 
by  the  dog,  which  injured  the  bird's  wing,  so  that  after  escaping  the  dog  the 
eagle  was  forced  down  a  short  distance  away,  Grandfield,  again  with  the  help 
of  the  dog,  caught  up  with  the  injured  bird  and  killed  it,  but  only  after  the 
eagle  had  fastened  its  talons  deeply  into  Mr.  Grandfield' s  leg.  Even  after 
death,  the  eagle  retained  its  hold  until  Mrs.  Grandfield  came  to  her  husband’s 
rescue  by  prying  the  powerful  talons  loose  with  a  stick. 

The  beautiful  snow-white  Whistling  Swan,  that  is  apparently  increasing 
in  recent  years,  is  a  hardy  bird  and  one  of  the  last  species  to  migrate  from 
its  far  northern  breeding  grounds  in  Fall,  Mr.  Wm,  Niven,  Sheho,  writes  on 
October  25th:  "I  have  seen  a  few  whistling  swans,  but  not  many,  as  in  some 
Falls.  The  weather  remains  fine  and  the  lakes  and  ponds  are  still  open, 
but  it  usually  is  a  sign  of  freeze-up  when  the  swans  come  down  from  the  north, 
Steve  Waycheshen,  in  an  excellent  "late  departure"  list,  records  "Four  noted 
on  a  lake,  at  High  Hill,  November  3rd."  From  Torch,  C.  Stuart  Francis,  writes 
"A  flock  of  Whistling  Swans  were  seen  migrating  southward  on  November  7th," 
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Whistling  Swans  are  generally  regarded  as  being  very  wary  birds,  so  it 
was  of  unusual  interest  this  spring,  to  see  21  on  a  flooded  pea  field,  some 
20  acres  in  extent,  not  over  100  yards  from  Provincial  Highway  #35  that 
skirts  and  forms  the  eastern  limits  of  the  village  of  Codette.  From  the 
highway,  hundreds  of  interested  spectators  observed  the  swans  daily  from  the 
time  they  were  first  noted  on  May  2,  The  Swans,  apparently  attracted  by  the 
water-soaked  swollen  peas,  paid  little  attention  to  the  speeding  cars  and 
other  .traffic.  On  May  7,  their  number  was  increased  to  56  by  an  influx  of 
other  migrant  Swans,  arriving  on  May  5  and  6.  Mr.  James  McCunn,  farmer, 
living  one  mile  east,  reported  that  several  times  a  day  the  Swans  at  Codette 
left  the  flooded  rea-field  to  visit  another  flooded  field  two  miles  east  of 
his  farm  and  on  one  occasion  he  saw  "about  70"  in  flight  at  one  time.  By  May 
13th  the  last  of  the  Swans  had  departed  for  more  northern  points. 

Great  Horned  Owl.  Mr.  Steve  Waycheshen,  reporting  on  the  rresent  status  of 
the  Horned  Owl  at  High  Hill,  states,  "Horned  Owls  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
although  I  will  admit  there  is  hardly  any  food  here  for  them;  rabbits  are  very 
scarce,  except  back  in  the  large  swainps.  Early  this  Fall  the  owls  were  quite 
evident  though."  C.  Stuart  Francis,  Torch  River,  writes,  "Great  Horned  Owls 
are  less  plentiful  than  usual,  perhaps  due  to  the  present  low  level  of  the  bush 
rabbit,  but  are,  nevertheless,  much  more  of  a  menace  to  the  farmers’  poultry. 
One  particular  owl  depleted  poultry  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty-five  dollars 
worth  with  his  attacks  on  our  geese,  turkeys  and  chicken. 

Upland  Game  Birds.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  our  upland  game  birds  will 
fare  this  winter,  with  deep  snow  being  so  general  throughout  the  province  so 
early  in  the  season.  Reports  through  the  winter  months,  on  the  upland  game 
birds  from  our  society  members,  will  be  appreciated.  After  the  disastrous 
blizzards  and  cold  of  last  winter  almost  depleted  the  game  birds  in  some 
areas,  it  would  seem  that  most  species  have  made  a  fairly  good  comeback.  Steve 
Waycheshen,  High  Hill,  reports  that  Ruffed  Grouse  are  on  the  increase  in  his 
area  and  that  a  slight  increase  is  evident  in  the  number  of  Sharp-tails, 
and  Hungarian  Partridge,  Mr.  G.  Clay,  Field-Officer,  Dept.  Nat,  Resources, 
reports  while  Ruffed  Grouse  are  still  quite  scarce  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province.  Spruce  Grouse  have  made  an  excellent  recovery,  being  especially 
common  in  the  region  east  of  Candle  Lake.  C.  Stuart  Francis,  Torch  River, 
states,  "Due  to  the  very  heavy  crop  of  wild  Rose  hips,  all  the  grouse  family 
should  be  able  to  winter  well  this  season,  as  this  food  should  remain  above 
the  snow-line,  unless  we  have  an  exceptionally  heavy  snowfall.  I  have  seen 
more  Hungarian  Partridge  recently  than  altogether  during  the  past  3  or  4 
years.  Sharp-tails  seem  to  be  well  distributed  all  through  the  Torch  River, 
Love  and  White  Fox  areas." 

Raven,  Ravens  have^been  particularly  abundant  this  fall  in  the  northern  areas, 
and  have  been  reported  at  some  central  Saskatchewan  points.  At  Nipawin, 

Ravehs  were  very  numerous  by  September  1,  and  a  number  were  seen  there  by 
C.  C.  Shaw  and  T.  Melville-Ness;  the  birds  were  soaring  at  low  level  above  the 
Saskatchewan  River  in  the  face  of  a  stiff  breeze.  Mr.  Shaw  also  noted  a  raven 
in  the  Mikado  district,  October  18th.  At  Sheho,  Wm.  Niven  saw  his  first 
Raven  in  that  area,  September  23rd.  At  High  Hill,  where  the  Raven  is  seen 
intermittently  during  the  summer,  Steve  Waycheshen  noted  an  increase  after 
September  13th,  Although  the  Raven  is  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  crow, 
field  comparison  is  not  often  possible.  The  Raven's  flight  is  hawk-like, 
given  to  soaring,  sometimes  at  great  heights.  Its  call  is  not  crow-like; 
it  does  not  caw,  but  utters  a  throaty  croak.  "Crows"  seen  after  the  end  of 
September  in  Saskatchewan  should  be  carefully  noted;  on  close  examination 
they  may  prove  to  be  Ravens.  The  latest  fall  departure  date  on  record  for 
the  crow  at  Nipawin  is  October  4th;  at  Yorkton,  October  11. 
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Great  Grey  Owl,  c.  Stuart  Francis  writes:  "I  have  just  noted  by  the  Field 
checking  List,  distributed  by  the  Y.N.H.S.,,  that  to  date  the  occurrence  of  the 
Great  Grey  Owl  has  not  been  definitely  established  in  Saskatchewan*  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  shot  and  killed  one  some  years  ago,  probably  during  the 
winter  of  1939-*40.  It  was  sitting  in  a  very  dense  and  dark  patch  of  black 
spruce  and  Jackpine,  along  the  valley  of  the  Torch  River,  and  was  on  a  spruce 
limb -about  9  or  10  feet  from  the  ground,  I  intended  to  get  it  mounted,  but 
in  those  depression  years,  felt  I  could  not  afford  the  cost*  I  do  not  recall 
having  seen  one  before  or  since.” 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  A  flock  noted  at  High  Hill  by  Steve  Waycheshen, 
November  1st.  Single  bird  seen  Retina,  Nov.  14  F.  G.  Bard 

Crested  Flycatcher.  Twice  noted  at  High  Hill,  July  29th  and  August  21st,  by 
Steve  Waycheshen. 

Pine  Siskins.  Wm,  Niven,  Sheho  writes:  "I  note  Pine  Siskins  were  reported 
as  quite  common  over  Saskatchewan  this  past  summer,  I  also  have  seen  several 
flocks  during  the  summer.  Theyare  usually  only  occasional,  but  have  been 
seen  more  often  in  the  past  few  years.”  C,  C.  Shaw  noted  two  flocks  of 
Siskins  at  Yorkton;  a  flock  of  20,  August  25th,  and  18  on  September  18th. 

Steve  Waycheshen,  High  Hill,  noted  them  as  abundant  all  summer  and  were 
common  up  until  September  19th,  and  a  few  noted  once  in  October.  Noted  to  be 
fairly  common  in  the  late  summer  around  Regina  -  F.  G,  Bard. 

Northern  Shrike.  Noted  as  common  on  and  after  October  20th,  at  High  Hill, 

The  first  individual  noted  by  Mr,  Waycheshen  was  seen  returning  to  a  mouse 
that  the  bird  had  previously  left  impaled  on  a  sharp  branch  of  a  willow. 
Usually  seen  each  year  around  Rebina,  about  November  10th. 

Cooper's  Hawk.  Steve  Waycheshen,  in  submitting  his  list  of  late  departure 
dates  for  1947.,  reports  that  this  species  was  fairly  common  until  September 
22nd,  and  was  last  noted  on  October  19th.  There  is  a  mistaken  impression 
that  this  species  is  extremely  rare  in  Saskatchewan,  (though  we  now  have 
several  authentic  nesting  records, )  and  we  would  appreciate  receiving  any 
or  all  records  that  our  members  may  have  in  their  notebooks,  particularly 
nesting  records,  migration  dates,  and  notes  on  their  numbers  or  relative 
abundance  in  each  district, 

C,  Stuart  Houston  has  obtained  some  interesting  information  concerning 
the  former  status  of  the  Whooping  Crane  in  the  Yorkton  district,  from  certain 
of  the  "old-timers”  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  wild  life,  R,  P,  Rooke 
reports  that  in  the  early  1890's,  flocks  of  Whooping  Cranes,  numbering  up  to 
20  or  30  individuals,  flew  over  Rothbury  settlement  each  spring.  Frank  Baines 
saw  small  flocks  of  up  to  15  birds  in  migration  nearly  every  year  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  occasionally  they  rested  on  the  fields  near  Crescent 
Marsh,  About  1895,  Jim  Nelson  shot  a  Whooping  Crane,  with  sandy  splashes 
on  its  neck,  near  Crescent  Lake.  The  bird  was  skinned  by  Frank  Baines  and 
sent  to  E.  J,  Cousins,  a  Toronto  collector.  (The  present  whereabouts  of  the 
specimen,  are  unknown-”  Robtc  Rousay  shot  four  in  the  field  just  north  of 
his  house  on  the  edge  of  Rousay  Lake,  about  1896.  They  were  noted  regularly 
in  migration  at  that  time.  The  late  John  A,  Gunn  saw  this  species  only  one  - 
a  pair  in  a  meadow  south  of  Good  Spirit  Lake,  seen  as  a  young  boy  when  he 
was  out  riding  horseback  in  the  spring  of  about  1890.  The  late  W.  G,  Sharpe 
shot  a  Whooping  Crane  which  flew  low  over  his  pit  while  he  was  hunting  geese 
near  Crescent  Lake  in  the  fall  of  1924, 
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The  only  recent  record  for  the  Yorkton  district,  is  a  lone  Whooper 
noted  in  the  fall  of  1942  with  a  flock  of  sandhills  at  Rokeby  Marsh,  by 
John  Domon, 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  following  account  written  about  July 
14-15 .>  1659  in  "The  Canadian  Exploring  Expeditions  in  Rupert's  Land"  by 
Henry  Youle  Hind,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  in  charge  of  the  Assiniboine  and 
Saskatchewan  expedition.  "The  white  or  whooping  crane  (Grus  americana)  was 
first  seen  today.  This  beautiful  bird  is  common  in  the  Qu'Ap^elle  Valley 
and  in  the  Touchwood  Hill  range.  It  is  a  dangerous  antagonist  when  wounded, 
striking  with  unerring  aim  and  great  force  with  its  powerful  bill.  When  the 
bird  is  wounded,  the  best  way  to  avoid  its  attacks  is  to  present  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  as'  it  approaches,  it  will  fix  its  bill  in  the  barrel  and  may 
then  be  destroyed  without  danger.  Instances  have  been  known  of  this  bird 
driving  his  bill  deep  into  the  bowels  of  a  hunter  when  not  successful  in 
warding  off  its  blow." 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  our  "old-timer"  members  would  write  us 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Whooping  Crane  in  their  district  in  the  early 
days* 

Review  of  a  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
by  Roger  Tory  Peterson, 

The  highest  award  in  the  field  of  ornithology  is  the  Brewster  Medal, 
presented  by  the  American  Ornithologists  Union  to  outstanding  works  on 
North  American  birds.  The  second  edition  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson's  now 
classic  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds,  won  this  distinguished  award,  partly 
because  of  its  original  contribution  to  the  field  identification  of  birds 
and  partly  because  it  had  interested  more  people  in  birds  than  any  other 
book  in  recent  years. 

Now  a  third  edition  is  off  the  press,  and  where  the  second  edition 
was  good,  this  one  is  even  better.  It  is  re-written,  re-organized  and  every 
illustration  is  new.  There  are  1,000  illustrations  and  over  5 00  in  full 
color.  Mr.  Peterson  is  already  so  well  known  for  his  paintings  of  birds, 
"especially  those  reproduced  from  time  to  time  in  "LIFE"  that  further 
comment  as  to  the  high  quality  of  the  illustrations  should  not  be  necessary. 

We,  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society,  feel  that  this  book  is 
a  must  for  every  member,  as  it  is  the  last  word  in  convenience  and  easy 
identification  of  birds.  Peterson's  famous  system  is  based  on  pattern 
drawings,  field  marks,  and  comparisons  between  species.  How  many  times  have 
we  noted  a  bird,  and  on  being  none  too  certain  as  to  its  identity,  asked 
ourselves  "What  other  bird  could  it  have  been?"  Peterson's  will  give  you 
the  answer,  and  quickly,  as  all  comparative  species  are  shown  on  a  single 
page  with  all  identification  marks  clearly  pointed  out.  It  covers  too,  all 
species  that  one  is  apt  to  see  in  Saskatchewan,  except  for  a  few  stragglers 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  beyond. 

A  feature  is  the  full-color  drawings  of  the  Warblers  in  immature 
and  autumn,  plumages,  some  so  similar  that  they  have  always  confused  even 
the  experts.  The  Gulls  and  Terns,  other  difficult  species,  are  also 
remarkably  well  shown  in  immature,  winter,  and  breeding  plumages. 

For  the  sportsmen,  the  ducks  and  geese,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  easily  identified  by  pattern  than  by  color,  are  shewn  in  black  and 
white  in  flight  overhead  and  on  the  water,  as  well  as  in  color. 
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The  book  is  4^  inches  by  inches  in  size,  and  therefore  easily 
carried  afield  in  a  good-sized  pocket. 

Members  are  cautioned  not  to  confuse  this  book  with  "A  Field  Guide 
to  Western  Birds,"  a  similar  volume  by  the  same  author,  which  covers  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast  regions  (but  not  the  prairies,  as  the  title 
would  lead  some  people  to  believe.)  The  dividing  line  between  the  ranges 
covered  by  the  two  books  falls  somewhere  east  of  the  foothills,  and  hence 
readers  in  Alberta,  and  possibly  even  extreme  western  Saskatchewan,  may  find 
that  they  need  both  books  in  order  to  cover  their  territory  completely, 

Peterson’s  "A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds"  may  be  obtained  through 
any  book  store  for  $3.50*  For  beginner  and  expert  alike,  it  cannot  be 
recommended  too  highly. 


CHRISTMAS  BIRD  CENSUS 


For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  we  shall  again  be  taking  our  annual 
Christmas  Bird  Census,  and  we  hope  that  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  past, 
will  again  be  out  in  force,  as  well  as  our  many  new  members.  These  winter 
counts  have  resulted  in  some  very  interesting  data  concerning  our  winter  birds, 
as  well  as  being  an  excellent  pastime  for  all  those  who  take  part. 


The  count  should  be  made  on  any  one  day  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year  inclusive.  Every  species  of  bird  seen  should  be  recorded  as  well  as 

the  total  number  of  each  species.  Notes  should  also  be  made  as  to  weather, 

wind,  temperature,  depth  of  snow,  number  of  miles  travelled  and  the  time  the 
observer  (s)  spent  afield,.  It  would  also  be  very  interesting  to  make  notes 
concerning  the  food  conditions,  i.e.  the  abundance  (or  scarcity)  of  hanging 
dried  fruit,  maple  seeds  and  weed  seeds,  etc. 

The  previous  five  counts  have  resulted  in  54  species,  (or  sub-species 
recognizable  in  the  field)  being  recorded.  For  the  convenience  of  members,  the 

following  is  a  list  of  all  birds  reported  in  our  Christmas  Census, 


Mallard  Duck 
Goshawk 

Common  Rough- legged  Hawk 
Marsh  Hawk 
Golden  Eagle 
Prairie  Falcon 
Spruce  Grouse 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Sharp-tailed  grouse 
Willow  Ptarmigan 
Hungarian  Part  erf ge 
Ring-necked  Ph ea  s ant 
Great  Horned  Owl 
Snowy  Owl 
Long -eared  Owl 
Short- eared  Owl 
Saw- whet  Owl 
Pileated  Woodpecker 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
Dowry  Woodpecker 


Artie  Three-toed  Woodpecker 

Amer,  Three-toed  Woodpecker 

Horned  Lark 

Canada  Jay 

Blue  Jay 

American  Magpie 

Raven 

Black-capped  Chickadee 
Hu.dsonian  Chickadee 
White-  oreafted  Nuthatch 
Red  ■breasted  Nuthatch 
Brown  Creeper 
Eastern  Robin 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
Be h emi an  W axwing 
Nor tn c rn  Shrik e 
European  Starling 
English  Sparrow 
Western  Meadowlark 
Red-winged  Blackbird 


Brewer's  Blackbird 
Evening  Grosbeak 
Pine  Grosbeak 
Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch 
Hepburn's  Rosy  Finch 
Hoary  Redpoll 
Common  Redpoll 
Red  Crossbill 
White- winged  Crossbill 
Slate -colored  Junco 
Tree  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 
Lapland  Longspur 
Snow  Bunting 
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Of  course,  no  one  observer,  or  group  of  observers  in  any  one  locality 
ever  expects  to  see  more  than  a  small  number  of  the  species  mentioned  in  the 
above  list.  In  fact,  in  some  Saskatchewan  localities,  a  long  intensive 
search  may  yield  only  two  or  three  species. 

If  every  member  takes  part,  we  should  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
status  of  each  species  in  the  province  this  winter,  and  possibly  we  may  even  be 
able  to  ado  one  or  two  species  to  the  already  lengthy  list  as  printed  above. 
Don't  forget  those  Y.N.H.S.  Field-checking  Lists  will  be  very  handy  in  record¬ 
ing  the  birds  you  see. 


How  many  of  our  members  are  familiar  with  the  beautiful  long-necked 
Western  Grebe,  the  largest  of  our  prairie  Grebes.?  We  would  like  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  distribution  and  status  throughout  the  province. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  seems  to  have  shown  a  definite  decrease  in  the 
Yorkton  district  in  recent  years.  Is  this  true  of  other  districts  In  the 
province/ 


HUNTING  WOOD  BUFFALO. 

By  W,  A.  Fuller,  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T, 

I  have  recently  had  an  experience  which  comes  to  few  men  in  this  day 
and  age  -  the  thrill  of  taking  part  in  a  Buffalo  hunt.  Each  fall,  a  number 
of  buffalo  from  the  herd  inhabiting  Wood  Buffalo  Park  is  slaughtered  to 
provide  meat  for  the  missions,  schools,  hospitals  and  needy  Indians.  Except 
for  the  limited  use  of  trucks  on  a  badly  delapidated  military  "highway,"  the 
hunt  is  carried  on  under  primitive  conditions.  The  animals  must  usually  be 
stalked,  like  moose,  over  miles  of  open  prairie  or  through  jack-pine  forest. 

At  the  end  of  a  successful  stalk,  the  shooting  commences,  with  the  ever-present 
danger  of  a  charge  by  a  ton  or  more  of  wounded,  enraged  buffalo.  Following 
the  kill,  the  skinners  take  over.  Five  men  skin and  butcher  a  large  bull 
buffal®  in  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  using  only  skinning  knives  and  an 
axe.  • 


One  of  my  jobs  is  to  gather  statistics  such  as  size,  age,  measure¬ 
ments,  parasites  and  diseases.  To  date,  8  old  bulls  have  been  shot.  Some  of 
their  measurements  average  approximately  as  follows  -  total  length,  10  ft; 
height  at  hump,  6  ft;  circumf erence  of  chest,  8  ft;  circumference  of  abdomen, 

10  ft.  One  was  suffering  from  a  disease  producing  large  white  spots  on  the 
liver.  The  same  animal  had  three  broken  ribs,  undoubtedly  a  souvenier  of 
the  recent  mating  season.  Another  had  an  unhealed  sore  high  on  one  shoulder, 
but  aside  from  this,  all  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition. 

The  highlights  of  the  hunting  so  far  observed  have  been  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  and  toughness  of  the  old  bulls.  The  latest  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
herd,  based  on  an  aerial  count,  places  it  at  over  8,000  individuals.  Range 
conditions  are  excellent  and  the  animals  generally  healthy  and  increasing. 

The  Provincial  museum  wishes  to  obtain  records  and  specimens  of 
Painted  Turtles  found  in  Saskatchewan,  Further  records  are  needed  to 
determine  their  distribution,  thought  it  is  thought  the  main  areas  in  whi dh 
they  occur  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  Souris  and  perhaps  Assinibdine 
rivers , 
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A  specimen  was  found  early  in  June  in  a  summerfallow  field  about 
half  a  mile  from  York  Lake  by  Mr.  W.  Hodgson,  who  farms  in  that  district.  The 
turtle  was  taken  to  the  farm  home  and  kept  in  a  rain  barrel.  During  the  first 
week  in  September  it  laid  five  eg0s.  Mr,  Hodgson  donated  the  specimen  to 
the  Provincial  museum  and  when  shipped  it  appeared  to  be  as  lively  as  the  day 
it  was  found, 

A  second  specimen  was  found  October  13  at  Round  Lake  by  Mr,  Jack 
Willis  of  Yorkton, 


BOTANY  SECTION 
by  Lloyd  T.  Carmichael, 

WILD  ROSES 

"I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws"  —  Cowper 

The  wild  rose  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  flowers, 
recognized  by  old  and  young  alike.  To  the  nature  student,  however,  the  term 
"Wild  Rose"  is  not  sufficient.  Curiosity  urges  him  to  determine,  if  he  can, 
what  kind  of  a  wild  rose  he  is  admiring. 

We  have  six  species  of  wild  roses  in  Saskatchewan,  and  of  these,  I 
have  found  four  to  be  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Regina  and  the  Qu'Appelle 
Valley.  These  roses  may-quite  easily  be  recognized  during  the  winter  months, 
so  I  am  writing  this  in  the  hope  that  some  enthusiasts  may  turn  aside  during 
their  bird  census  hikes  to  determine  more  positively  those  flowers  which  give 
them  such  a  thrill  in  June  and  July, 

The  Prairie  Rose  (R.  alcea)  is  the  easiest  to  identify.  Growing  on 
the  open  prairie,  it  is  seldom  more  than  twelve  inches  high  and  many  plants 
have  a  height  of  only  three  or  four  inches.  The  red  or  orange  coloured  hip 
is  large,  often  a  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  almost  spherical  and  is 
covered  with  fine  bristles.  The  entire  stem  is  covered  with  fine  sharp  bristles, 
I  have  counted  sixty  on  half  an  inch  of  the  stem. 

The  Prickly  Rose  (R.  acicularis)  is  well  named  for  its  branches  are 
protected  by  hundreds  of  thorns,  ranging  in  length  from  l/l6  to  5/l6  of  an 
inch.  These  are  very  irritating  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  the  stem 
between  thumb  and  fingers  without  several  painful  reminders  of  its  protect¬ 
ive  adaptation.  Unlike  most  of  our  roses  the  hi^s  are  not  spherical,  but  are 
pear-shaped;  most  of  them  with  a  distinct  neck.  They  are  large  -r-  half  an 
inch  broad  and  5/8  of  an  inch  long.  Ordinarily  they  grow  in  clusters  of  from 
two  to  four.  The  plant,  which  is  common  in  and  around  bluffs,  averages  about 
three  feet  in  height. 

Wood's  Rose  (R,  Woodsii)  is  our  most  beautiful  roadside  decoration  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  The  bright  spherical-shaped  fruit  is  in  clusters  of  from 
six  to  twelve.  Among  trees,  it  may  grow  to  a  height  of  six  feet  or  more.  Its 
stem  is  smooth  between  the  thorns,  which  are  arranged  opposite  each  other,  the 
pairs  being  from  three  quarters  to  an  inch  apart.  These  bone-coloured  thorns 
are  about  3/8  mf  an  inch  long  and,  show  up  very  clearly  against  the  dark  brown 
or  reddish  stem. 
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Macoun’s  Rose  (R.  Macounii)  is  perhaps  our  most  beautiful  species 
when  in  flower.  Like  Wood’s  rose  it  grows  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  or  more, 
in  the  wood  bluffs  along  the  Qu’Appelle  and  other  valleys.  The  stem  is  light 
brown  in  color,  and  like  that  of  the  Prickly  Rose,  is  covered  with  sharp 
lance-like  thorns  of  varying  length,  up  to  3/8  of  an  inch.  There  are  about 
twenty  on  each  half  inch  of  stem  and  about  five  of  these  are  long  dangerous 
weapons,  circular  in  cross  sections.  The  hip  is  spherical,  without  a  neck  and 
about  3/8  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  Pubescent  Rose  (R.  suffalta)  has  been  reported  from  McKague  and 
Swift  Current,  and  the  Smooth  Rose  (R.  blanda)  from  Indian  Head  and  Saskatoon, 
Unfortunately,  I  have  neither  of  these  species  in  my  collection  and  so  am  unable 
to  give  any  first-hand  observations  as  to  appearance. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

Mrs.  E.  C„  Boon,  of  Tullis,  Sask.,  reports  that  red  lillies  we re  quite 
prevalent  last  summer,  "usually  we  just  find  the  odd  one;  never  more  than  three 
or  four  in  one  spot.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  them  so  numerous.  In 
1938  and  1939  there  were  none  In  the  pasture  which,  last  July,  was  dotted  with 
them" . 


# 

J.  Turnquist  of  Wall wort,  writes  to  say  the  Red  Lilly  is  still  quite 
plentiful  in  that  district  "largely  due  to  much  waste  land. 


This  reminder  may  not  be  seasonal,  but  please  keep  it  on  file.  The 
Provincial  Museum  wishes  readers  to  report  on  snakes.  Mr.  Bard  writes  as 
follows:  "We  are  anxious  too,  to  have  specimens  of  all  snakes,  exceptional 

sized  garter  snakes,  hog  nosed  snakes,  green  snakes  and  rattle  snakes.  Records 
of  occurrence,  distribution  and  abundance  are  equally  important,  all  such 
reports  should,  be  sent  to  the  Provincial  Museum,  Normal  School,  Regina,  " 


Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Grenfell  writes  to  say  that  a  beaver, 
usually  a  rarity  in  the  Grenfell  district,  has  moved  into  a  fairly  small  slough 
beside  Number  47  highway  and  is  evidently  using  the  culvert  in  the  grade  for 
a  home.  Two  bears  were  rerouted  in  the  Grenfell  district  during  early  October. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  reports  that  frogs  were  plentiful  in  the  garden  at  harvest  time 
and  in  the  strawberry  natch  all  summer. 


Here  is  an  interesting  report  from  one  of  our  members,  Mr t  John 
Wilson  of  Hazel  Dell,  Sask,  "My  bo^s  dug  a  well  out  here  on  the  farm  and  82 
feet  down  came  upon  a  large  piece  of  limestone  rock.  With  great  difficulty 
this  was  hoisted  to  the  surface,  weighing  perhaps  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds. 

We  have  recently  chipped  a  corner  off  this  rock  and  obtained  a  number 
of  very  wonderful  fossilized  shells  of  various  sorts  and  sizes  and  I  suppose 
there  must  be  many  more  of  them.  The  rock  bears  all  the  evidence  of  glacial 
action, b  eing  rounded  and  smooth. 
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I  know  these  fossils  are  a  common  occurrence  in  limestone  formations, 
but  I  feel  very  humble  and  somewhat  stunned  when  I  think  that  the  whole  of 
that  82  feet  depth  of  earth,  and  who  knows  how  much  besides,  has  been  dumped 
there  in  some  prehistoric  age  and  perhaps  brought  here  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  It  must  surely  be  a  very  wonderful  story  for  whoever  can  read  the  riddle.'’ 

-  John  Wilson- 


"The  pocket  gopher  is  on  the  increase  in  the  Wallwort  district,  probably 
due  to  the  increased  acreage  seeded  to  alfalfa.  Richardson’s  ground  squirrel 
is  also  on  the  increase  during  our  dry  seasons.” 

J.  Turnquist,  Wallwort,  Saak, 


MUSEUM  NOTES 


Museum  Open  House:  Fred  G.  Bard 

• 

On  Dec.  15th  the  Regina  Natural  History  Society,  in  place  of  its 
regular  monthly  meeting,  will  attend  "Open  House"  at  the  Provincial  Museum, 
Normal  School.  Mr,  J.  Buckley  the  President  will  open  with  a  few  remarks  to 
members  and  introduce  the  Hon,  J.  H,  Sturdy,  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and 
Rehabilitation  who  will  officially  welcome  the  guests.  The  society  has  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  the  Archaeological  Society  to  attend  on  this  occasion. 

The  visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  behind  the  scenes, 
talking  with  the  staff  members,  discussing  points  of  interest  relative  to  the 
work.  It  is  expected  a  better  understanding  will  come  about  during  this  in¬ 
formal  meeting. 

Museum  Observers: 


Observers  are  welcome'  to  send  in  notes  relative  to  Natural  History 
in  Saskatchewan  to  the  Provincial  Museum,  Regina. 

Bradshaw,  Buchanan,  Furniss,  Harold,  Holmes,  Mitchell,  Pearce,  Potter, 
Symons,  are  some  whose  names  have  added  a  greet  deal  to  faunal  records  for 
Saskatchewan:  These  men  are  no  longer  with  us,  for  the  most  part  they  have 

moved  from  the  Province.  The  standard  they  have  set  is  high;  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  replace  such  men, ’but  through  selection,  bui dance  and  encouragement, 
time  will  again  provide  us  with  the  coverage  we  need;  therefore,  anyone  deeply 
interested,  and  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  birds,  animals  etc.,  of  Saskatchewan 
are  invited  to  send  their  observations  to  the  Museum.  This  information  is  needed 
to  determine  the  abundance  and  distribution  of  species,  and  their  change  from 
ye?„r  to  year. 

Eagles,  Hawks,  Owls 

Too  often  we  read  in  the  press* accounts  of  eagles  being  shot  and  the 
proud  hunter  tells  in  detail  all  that  leads  up  to  the  killing. 

There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  about  killing  in  this  day  and  age, 
with  the  use  of  smokeless  powder  and  modern  guns  that  will  fire  with  great 
rapidity.  I  can  understand  the  need  for  farmers,  poultry  raisers  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands  to  deal  with  the  offenders  when  the  need  arises, 
but  there  is  no  justification  in  each  owner  of  a  gun, killing  everything  he  sees. 
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This  feeble  attempt  of  the  restoration  of  nature's  balance  is  the  deduction  of 
ignorant  people  who  refuse  to  be  shown.  Nothing  was  created  without  value,  and 
to  condemn  species  as  a  whole  is  unjust  and  wrong.  By  comparison,  robins  enjoy 
a  position  of  dignity,  suggest  peace,  love  and  beauty  and  yet  few  birds  con¬ 
tribute  as  little  as  robins  when  we  speak  of  economy  and  beneficial  birds.  Their 
habit  of  eating  fruit  makes  the  fruitgrowers'  life  a  difficult  one,  and  their 
habit  of  eating  earth  worms  is  decidedly  not  in  the  interests  of  soil  conser¬ 
vation. 


The  resources  of  a  nation  is  her  wealth.  Forests,  lakes,  rivers, 
soil,  game  and  fur  when  depleted  take  generations  to  rebuild,  some  can  never 
be  rebuilt.  These  losses  break  down  our  economy,  leaving  it  devoid  of  beauty. 
Are  we  to  destroy  everything  within  our  reach,  or  will  we  learn  to  use  these 
resources  sensibly,  before  it  is  too  late  '. 

This  wonderful  herita0e  is  entrusted  to  our  care,  to  hand  on  down  to 
generations  yet  unborn.  Our  conduct  and  care  of  these  resources  effects  the 
civilizations  of  the  future,  the  issue  rests  with  us. 

Coyotes 


Currently  issues  have  been  aired  by  the  Sheep  Breeders':  Association 
"We  have  to  make  up  our  minds  if  we  are  to  raise  coyotes  or  sheep"  says  the 
president  of  the  Association. 

When  the  mounted  coyote  in  the  Museum  was  being  photographed  to 
illustrate  the  sheep  breeder's : story,  we  expressed  an  opinion  which  speaks  of 
its  value.  We  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  farmers  who  are  losing 
poultry  and  sheen  but  we  see  no  reason  to  condemn  the  species  when  the  blame 
can  only  be  attached  to  a  few  rogue  or  killer  coyotes.  The  coyote  fur  in 
Saskatchewan  last  year  totalled  $100,000,00  in  value.  This  must  be  placed 
on  its  credit  side.  The  coyote  as  a  rodent  controller  cannot  be  minimized. 

The  wholesale  killing  of  rabbits  has  undoubtedly  a  bad  effect  on  the  coyotes 
eating  habits.  Unskinned  carcasses  of  Jack  Rabbits  have  brought  $1.00  apiece, 

I  know  of  two  hunters  who  shot  38  Jack  Rabbits  in  a  single  night  with  the  use 
of  a  spot  light.  Using  spotlights  to  hunt  is  unsporting  and  illegal  and 
practices  of  this  kind  only  causes  shortages  in  feeding  habits,  resulting  in 
more  trouble. 

Whooping  Cranes: 

Observers  are  asked  to  submit  records  ox  migration  dates,  location 
etc,,  of  Whooping  Cranes.  These  records  will  be  relayed  to  R,  P.  (Bob)  Allen, 
who  is  employed  by  the  Audubon  Society  and  at  present  in  Texas  working  to  save 
the  Whooping  Cranes  from  extinction. 

It  is  with  regret,  to  my  knowledge  the  last  four  Whooping  Cranes 
shot  in  Saskatchewan  were,  one  by  a  teacher,  and  three  by  hunters.  Two  were 
confiscated  and  now  in  the  Provincial  Museum,  the  other  two  we  have  no  record 
of,  such  facts  written  into  the  history  of  such  a  magnificent  bird  is  more  than 
regrettable,  and  points  definitely  to  the  need  for  education. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact,  but  few  sportsmen  are  able  to  identify  the 
specimens  they  take.  Plumage’s,  habits’/  life  histories,  etc.,  are  fascinating 
to  those  who  come  to  understand  nature.  They  readily  acknowledge  how  much 
more  interesting  are  their  trips  to  the  field.  With  such  knowledge  they  can 
work  in  harmony  with  nature's  requirements  during  times  of  scarcity. 
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Deer 

The  recent  season  on  Deer  for  residents  south  of  township  33,  closed 
on  November  22nd  following  eleven  open  d ays ,  Winter  conditions  prevailed  with 
several  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  temperatures  ranging  from  zero  to 
23  above  on  an  average. 

Deer  seemed  to  be  fairly  common  about  the  valley,  Relative  propor-r 
tions  seemed  to  be  3  -  1  in  f avor  of  white-tailed  deer.  Two  hybrids  were 
examined  and  while  strongly  favoring  white-tails,  there  were  distinct 
characteristics  suggesting  mule  deer. 

While  returns  are  not  complete  to  date  1905  licenses  were  sold, 1737 
reported  taking  deer  as  follows:  1319  males,  468  females.  Generally  south 
of  33,  is  for  the  most  part  farmland.  The  deer  hunting  usually  applied  to 
coulee’s  and  rolling  bluff  country. 

It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  to  participate  in  the  hunting  of  deer 
in  settled  areas.  It  is  to  be  hoped  hunters  will  respect  the  rights  of  the 
farmer,  and  too,  act  in  the  best  interests  of  game  to  insure  both  a  plentiful 
supply  of  game  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  land  owners. 

Great  Grey  Owls : 

Great  Grey  Owls  were  reported  in  winters  of  1890  -  1916  -  1917  at 
Indian  Head  by  Geo.  Lang.  Specimen  taken  in  1936  on  the  Assinibolne  Reserve 
Sintaluta,  by  Jack  Wilson,  mounted  and  now  in  Indian  Head. 

First  Museum  spec,  male  taken  winter  of  1938  by  R.  D.  Symons  at 
Mtn.  Cabin,  Carrot  River,  taken  from  a  steel  trap  starved  and  frozen  to  death. 

Another  specimen  identified  from  feet  sent  in  to  Fish  and  Game 
Lea6ue  Owl  campaign  of  1940  -  41  winter.  The  feet  were  submitted  by  F.  Missler, 
Moosedale,  Sask. 

Starlings : 

An  inquiry  comes  in  from  John  Stainer,  Longmynd,  Cherry  Point, 

Cobble  Hill,  B.  C.  The  information  required  is.  the  direction  from  which 
immigration  started,  dates  and  places  of  first  stragglers,  first  nesting 
records,  etc. 

All  information  should  be  sent  to  Re6ina.  We  will  copy  such  material 
for  our  files  and  relay  all  information  to  Mr.  Stainer, 

Pacific  Loon: 

While  hunting  ducks  southeast  of  Regina  some  23  miles,  near  Kronau, 

Dr.  C.  Dixon  of  this  city  shot  a  Pacific  Loon,  The  bird,  an  adult  female,  is 
being  prepared  as  our  first  Provincial  record.  From  Mitchell 1 s  catalogue  of 
Saskatchewan  birds,  McFarlane  collected  a  specimen  and  eggs  of  this  loon  at 
Lake  Athabasca's  west  end  in  1885# 
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Wildlife  Pictures: 

On  November  24th  at  the  Central  Public  Library,  speaking  to  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society,  Mr.  Doug.  Gilroy  of  Bredin  Siding,  presented  personally  taken 
colored  stills  of  natural  history.  Mr,  Gilroy’s  splendid  pictures  were  unique 
in  quality,  depicting  several  interesting  stories.  Outstanding  were  his  stories 
of  the  weasel  in  winter,  nesting  photos  of  the  Saw-whet  Owl.  The  pictures 
represented  subjects  ©n  Mr,  Gilroy's  farm,  proving  as  often  said  how  much  there 
is  to  see,  if  we  but  look  for  nature's  marvels. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

We  require  all  the  information  you  may  have  of  Reptiles  and  Amphibians, 
this  information  is  requested  by  the  Manitoba  Museum,  All  records  must  be  sent 
to  The  Provincial  Museum,  Regina, 

Past  and  present  appearances  are  reouired  on  distribution,  abundance  and 
dates,  such  records  need  not  apply  to  your  district  but  they  must  be  Saskatchewan 
records , 

Information  is  needed  of  Salamanders,  Mud  Puppies,  Toads,  Frogs  and  Snakes. 
If  you  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  differences  in  species,  then  please 
Include  available  data. 

We  are  in  need  of  field  records  covering  all  branches  of  Natural  History. 
Those  seriously  interested  in  nature  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  museum 
by  actively  taking  part.  At  the  museum  such  information  is  readily  available 
to  anyone.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  mention  the  historical  significance 
of  such  records. 
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